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ABSTRACT 



As part of a series of studies on the long-term academic 
outcomes of fall 1990 first-time freshmen, Maryland's Prince George's 
Community College (PGCC) undertook an analysis of the cohort to determine the 
role of race or ethnicity as a predictor of academic achievement after four 
years. Academic achievers were defined as those students who had received an 
associate degree or other award, transferred to a senior institution, or were 
sophomores in good standing. The analysis, based on outcomes of 2,643 
first-time freshmen, revealed the following: (1) white cohort members were 

two and a half times more likely to reach achiever status after four years 
than non-white members; (2) while racial background was the most powerful 
single predictor of achievement of all social and educational background 
variables, it counted for only seven percent of the total variance of 
achiever classification; (3) student gender, age, marital status, immediate 
or delayed entry after high school were found to be low level predictors of 
achievement; and (4) racial background as a predictor of success was almost 
entirely a function of how different racial groups functioned academically, 
with white students concentrated in processes that enhanced success, and 
black students concentrated in opposite processes. Data tables are included. 
(BCY) 
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Introduction 

This is the third four-year academic outcomes report 1 based on the Office of 
Institutional Research and Analysis's tracking of a cohort of first-time freshmen 
(N = 2,643) entering in the Fall of 1990. 2 This time the focus will be on student 
race/ethnicity. The research explores how Cohort 1990 racial background interacted 
with other social and educational background variables and with indicators of 
academic progress and term attendance to predict levels of academic achievement 
after four potential years of study at PGCC. 

This topic is especially pertinent to Prince George's Community College. The 
college serves a county the population which became majority non-white by the time 
of the 1990 U.S. Census (50 percent African American, 4 percent Asian or Pacific 
Islander, 4 percent Hispanic, 1 percent Native American and "Other", 42 percent 
White). The college’s student body closely reflects its service area racial 
characteristics; in fall 1990, for example, of the 13,087 credit students enrolled, 48 
percent were African American, 5 percent Asian or Pacific Islander, 3 percent 
Hispanic or Native American, 44 percent White. The 1990 Fall entering freshman 
cohort itself broke down 52 percent African American, 6 percent Asian or Pacific 
Islander, 38 percent White. If enrollment retention and academic performance are 



1 See Tracking Student Progress at P.G.C.C.: Basic Findings of the 1990 Entering Cohort 
Academic Outcomes Analysis (Enrollment Analysis EA95-7, June 1 995) and Tracking Student Progress 
at P.G.C.C.:Fall 1990 Entering Cohort Four-Year Patterns of Attendance and Timing of Outcomes 
/'Enrollment Analysis EA96-1, July 1995). 

2 The Cohort 1990 data set is drawn from PGCC student record databases, augmented with 
material supplied by the Maryland Higher Education Commission’s Transfer Student System to enable 
us to identify cohort members who ceased community college attendance due to transfer to a Maryland 
four-year public post-secondary institution. Attendance, study progress and related data are all organized 
on a term-by-term basis so that we may assess student academic status and level of achievement at 
any point in the four-year process, connect patterns of attendance with outcomes, and summarize any 
part of the process in terms of time to outcome. 
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significantly linked to racial background, as the higher educational research literature 
suggests, then we might expect race/ethnicity to have a heightened impact on 
student success at Prince George's Community College, given the exceptional cultural 
diversity of its student body. Understanding how race and learning interact at PGCC 
should prove to be of prime importance to the college's academic policy planners. 

On the other hand, we should exercise caution in generalizing any findings 
concerning the link between race and academic achievement at PGCC to community 
colleges as a group. The very exceptionality of the college’s racial diversity might 
lead to a unique cultural/educational dynamic not characteristic of that functioning 
within the student bodies of most other two-year institutions. 

Furthermore, the racial composition of Prince George's County and the student 
body of PGCC are unique not only in their non-white skews but also in the way their 
populations distribute socio-economically. Prince George's County is an affluent 
suburban jurisdiction (one of the 100 wealthiest in the country according to the 1990 
U.S. Census) bordering the District of Columbia. It is famous for the strength of its 
African American middle class, the result of a substantial, continuing influx of non- 
white ex-Washingtonian federal government workers which began in the 1970s. For 
example, the U.S. Census Bureau reported that in 1990 the national median annual 
household income for African Americans was $18,400 compared to the Prince 
George's African American median of $37,700. The latter figure can even be 
favorably compared to the national median for whites - $31,200. And although 
personal income data does not exist for our 1990 PGCC student body, research 
based on Census tract data connected with student addresses implies that African 
American new students at PGCC also rank relatively high on the socio-economic 
scale as a group — estimated mean household income for black cohort members: 
$44, 500. 3 The affluence of both the county's residential population in general and 
its community college population in particular, including non-white segments in both 
instances, must be taken into account when considering how widely our findings 
may apply. 

Methodological Considerations 

Measuring Academic Achievement. As before, the principle measure of final 
academic outcome derives from OIRA's student achievement paradigm, developed 
specifically for use in student cohort analysis. The paradigm identifies two varieties 
of study success - formal (attainment of associate degree, transfer to a four-year 



3 Each student was assigned as the estimated income of his or her household the 1 990 median 
household income figure for the county Census tract including the student’s 1990 address. 
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higher educational institution 4 or both) and informal (accumulation of 30 credit hours 
equaling sophomore status and maintenance of 2.0+ passing grade point average). 
Cohort students who qualify for placement in either or both categories of academic 
success after a set interval from initial enrollment, in this case four years, are 
classified as "academic achievers." 5 The informal category is a recognition of the fact 
that in a community college setting many students may not have conventional 
academic goals but nevertheless register solid academic accomplishments which 
ought to be acknowledged. 

The paradigm's residual categories are "pipeliners" (continuing students not yet 
sophomores or not in good academic standing at the time of assessment), "drop- 
outs" (exiters without degrees, transfers or sophomore in good standing status) and 
"special motive students" (those stating reasons for attendance other than degree- 
earning or transfer on their initial college application form who attended only one or 
two of the first year terms). This last category is OIRA's attempt to identify those 
who clearly had only short-term, non-academic motives for enrollment (e.g., to brush 
up on a foreign language) and therefore do not really constitute part of the main 
"degree-seeking" student body. In all that follows, the reported analyses exclude the 
special motive students; only degree-seekers are counted (N = 2,386). 

Race/Ethnicity and Other Background Variables. Most of the social background 
variables are drawn from student records data and represent college application form 
self-reporting. The race/ethnicity indicator derives from a five-category forced single 
choice item (White/Black or African American/Hispanic or Spanish-Speaking/Asian or 
Pacific Islander/Native American or American Indian). Student response was required. 
In our analyses for this report, we often combined race/ethnicity with a related 
variable - U.S. /Foreign Student - formed from responses to application form 
questions on U.S. citizenship and Student Visa Type. Thus we were able to 



4 To be included for tracking by the TSS, a student must have transferred at least 1 2 credits to 
a Maryland public college or university; students transferring fewer credits, or who transferred to 
Maryland four-year private, out-of-state or any two-year schools or training programs are invisible to the 
system. These database limitations result in an under-reporting of the degree of transfer attainment 
actually achieved by Maryland community college students tracked by TSS. Past OIRA research 
suggests that using TSS may yield an underestimate of the genuine transfer rate by as much as 50 
percent in PGCC’s case. See The Post-Secondary Market in Prince George's County: An Analysis of the 
Community Needs Survey (Market Analysis MA96-1, September 1995). 

5 Even after four years of potential study, a few students with 2.0 + GPAs who have advanced 
to sophomore status continue to attend but have yet to either graduate or transfer; many more 
sophomores in good standing cease enrollment at PGCC, for whatever reason, before either earning 
degrees or transferring. Of the formal achievers, degree earners must be at least sophomores in good 
standing but those who transfer without degrees, a large and growing group, may leave for their new 
school before accumulating 30 credit hours. 
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